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undertakes to state his guiding principles in logical order
as follows : " i. In education we should proceed from the
simple to the complex. 2. Our lessons ought to start
from the concrete and end in the abstract. 3. The edu-
cation of the child must accord both in mode and
arrangement with the education of man considered his-
torically. 4. In each branch of instruction we should
proceed from the empirical to the rational. 5. The
process of self-development should be encouraged to the
fullest extent. 6. There is always a method productive
of interest, and this is the method proved by all other
tests to be the right one." These principles; which he
exemplifies by applying them to various studies, are
strikingly similar to some already formulated by Pesta-
lozzi, Herbart, and FroebeL
in MS Moral No greater originality is displayed in his essays upon
holds to Moral Education and Physical Education. In moral
training, he criticizes the existing control by impulse,
tradition, and harshness, and insists upon .inhibition,
repression, and elimination of the natural' evil impulses'x
and m his
Physical        as  the   ^guiding  principle  of  moral  education.'    But
Education he
gives prac- while he does not agree with Rousseau that the child is
by nature good,1 he does indorse that writer's principle
of punishing through fnatural consequences.'2 In the
1 In fact, despite his rejection of the old tnatural depravity' theory of
the theologians, he holds, like Locke, a most unfavorable view of child-
nature, and declares that "as the child's features resemble those of the
savage, so, too, do his instincts."                                           2 See p. 89.